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Draw them to Tyber’s bank, and weep your tears 
Into the channel , till the lowed dream 
Do kifs the mod exalted fhores of all. Shakefp. J. Cafar. 

So th’ injur’d fea, which, from her wonted courfc. 

To gain fome acres, avarice did force ; 

If the new banks, neglected once, decay. 

No longer will from her old channel day. Waller. 

Had not the faid dratabeen diflocatcd, fome of them elevat- 
ed, and others deprefled, there would have been no cavity or 
channel to give reception to the water of the fea. Woodward. 

The tops of mountains and hills will be continually walhcd 
down by the rains, and the channels of rivers abraded by the 
dreams. Bentley. 

2. Any cavity drawn longways. 

Complaint and hot defircs, the lover’s hell, 

And fealding tears, that wore a channel where they fell. 

Dryderis Fables. 

3. A drait or narrow fea, between two countries ; as the Britilh 
Channel between Britain and France; St. George’s Channel be- 
tween Britain and Ireland. 

4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 

To Cha'nnel. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut any thing in 
channels. 

No more (hall trenching war channel her fields, 

Norbruife her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hodile paces. Shakejf. Henry IV . p. i. 

The body of this column is perpetually channelled , like a 
thick plaited gown. IVotton's Architecture. 

Torrents, and loud impetuous catara&s, 

Roll down the lofty mountain’s channeled fides, 

And to the vale convey their foaming tides. Blackmort . 

To CHANT, v. a. [ chanter , Fr.] 

1. To fin 


Dryden. 


ng. 

Wherein the chearful birds of fundry kind 
Do chant fwcct mufick. Fairy Sateen, b. i. c. vii. 

7. To celebrate by fong. 

The poets chant it in the theatres, the fliepherds in the 
mountains. Bramhall. 

3. To fing in the cathedral fervice. 

To Chant, -j. n. To fing ; to make melody with the voice. 
They chant to the found of the viol, and invent to them- 
felves indruments of mufick. Amos, vi. 7. 

Hcav’n heard his fong, and haden’d his relief ; 

And chang’d to fnowy plumes his hoary hair. 

And wing’d his flight, to chant aloft in air. 

Chant, n.f. [from the verb.] Song; melody. 

A pleafant grove, 

With chant of tuneful birds refounding loud. 

Milton’s Paradi/e Lojl , b. ii. /. 290. 
Cha'nter. n.f. [from chant.] A finger; a fongder. 

You curious chanters of the wood. 

That warble forth dame Nature’s lays. W >tton. 

Jove’s etherial lays, refidlcfs fire. 

The chanter's foul, and raptur’d fong infpire, 
lndin<d divine ! nor blame fevere his choice. 

Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice. P ope. 

Cha'nticleer. n.f. [from chanter and clair,Yr.] The name 
given to the cock, from the clearnefs and loudnefs of his crow. 
And chearful chanticleer , with his note fhrill. 

Had warned once, that Phoebus’ firy car 
In hade was climbing up the eadern hill. Fairy Queen, b. 1. 
Hark, hark, I hear 

The drain of firutting chanticleer. Shalefp. Tempcjl. 

Stay, the chearful chanticleer 

Tells you that the time is near. Ben. Johnfons Majk. 

Thefe verfes were mentioned by Chaucer, in the defcription 
of the fudden ftir, and panical fear, when Chanticleer the cock 
was carried away by Reynold the fox. Camden s Remains. 
Within this homedead liv’d without a peer, ^ 

For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer. DrydensFab . 

Cha'ntress. n.f [from chant.] A woman finger. 

Sweet bird, that fhun’d the noife of folly, 

Mod mufical, mod melancholy. 

Thee, chant refs of the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even-fong. Milton. 

Cha'ntry. n f. [from chant.] 

Chantry is a church or chapel endowed with lands, or other 
yearly revenue, for the maintenance of one or more prieds, 
daily to fing mafs for the fouls of the donors, and fuch others 
as they appoint. ... Cow . 

Now go with me, and with this holy man, 

Into the chantry by ; to thofe before him, 

And, underneath that confecrated roof. 

Plight me the full aflurance of your faith. Shakejp. 1 . JSigbt. 

CIIA'OS. n.f [chaos, Lat. %<^.] . . . , . 

x. The mafs of matter fuppofed to be in confufion before it was 
divided by the creation into its proper clafles and elements. 

The whole univerfe would have been a conlufcd chaos, w it 
out beauty or order. ^ l,,t 

2 . Confufion ; irregular mixture. , , 

Had I followed the word, I could not have brought church 
and date to fuch a chaos of confufions, as fome have done. 
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Their reafon fleeps, but mimick fancy wakes, 

Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes 
From words and things, ill forted, and misjoin’d, 

The anarchy of thought, and chaos of the mind. Dryden 
3. Any thing where the parts are undid inguifbed. 1 

We fhall have nothing but darknefs and a chaos within 
whatever order and light there be in things without us. Locke. 
Pleas’d with a work, where nothing’s jud or fit, 

One glaring chaos and wiki heap of wit. p,p { 

Chao’tick. adj. [from chaos.] Relembling chaos ; confufed. 
When the terraqueous globe was in a chaotick date, and the 
earthy particles fubfided, then thofe fcveral beds were, in all 
probability, repofited in the earth. Derhams Phyf.coTheology. 
To CHAP. v. a. [happen, Dutch, to cut. This word feems ori- 
ginally the fame with chop ; nor were they probably diftin- 
gu idled at fir’d, otherwife than by accident ; but they have now 
a meaning fomething different, though referable to the fame 
original fenfe.] To break into hiatus, or gapings. 

It alfo weakened more and more the arch of the earth, dry- 
ing it immoderately, and chapping it in fundry places. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Then would unbalanc’d heat licentious reign, 

Crack the dry hill, and chap the ruflet plain. Btacbnore. 
Chap. n.f. [from the verb.] A cleft ; an aperture; an open- 
ing ; a gaping ; a chink. 

What moidure the heat of the fummer fucks out of the 
earth, it is repaid in the rains of the next winter ; and what 
chaps are made in it, are filled up again. Burnet's Theory. 

Chap. n.f. [This is not often ufed, except by anatomifts, in the 
fmgular.] The upper or under part of a bead’s mouth. 

Froth fills his chaps, he fends a grunting found. 

And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. Dryden. 
Tire nether chap in the male fkelcton is half an inch broader 
than in the female, as being made to accommodate a bigger 
mufdc for the motion of the teeth. Greta's Mufecum. 

CHAPE, n.f [chappe, Fr.] 

1. The catch of any thing by which it is held in its place ; as the 
hook of a fcabbard by which it fticks in the belt ; the point by 
which a buckle is held to the back drap. 

This is Monfieur Parolles, that had the whole theory of the 
war in the knot of his fenrf, and the practice in the chape of his 
dagger. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

2. A brafs or filver tip or cafe, that drenghtens the end of the 

fcabbard of a fword. Phillips's World of Wards. 

CHA'PEL. n.f. [rapel/a, Lat.] 

A chapel is of two forts, either adjoining to a church, as a 
parcel of the fame, which men of worth build, or elfe feparate 
from the mother church, where the parifli is wide, and is com- 
monly called a chapel of eafe, bccaufe it is built for the eafe of 
one or more parilhioners, that dwell too far from the church, 
and is ferved by fome inferiour curate, provided for at the 
charge of the re£tor, or of fuch as have benefit by it, as the 
compofition or cuftom is. Cowel. 

She went in among thofe few trees, fo clofed in the tops to- 
gether, as they might feem a little chapel. Sidney. 

Will you difpatch us here under this tree, or dial! we go 
with you to your chapel ? Shakefp. As you like it. 

Where truth ere&eth her church, he helps errour to rear up 
a chapel hard by. Hozvel's Vocal Forejl. 

A chapel will I build with large endowment. Dryden. 
A free chapel is fuch as is founded by the king of England. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Cha'peless. adj. [from chape.] Without a chape. 

An old rudy fword, with a broken hilt, and chapelefi, with 
two broken points. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Chape'llany. n.J. [from chapel.] 

A chapel/any is ufually faid to be that which does not fubfift of 
itfelf, but is built and founded within fome other church, and is 
dependent thereon. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Cha'pelry. n.f [from chape!.] The jurifdiclion or bounds of 
a chapel. 

CHAPERON, n.f. [French.] A kind of hood or cap worn 
by the knights of the garter in their habits. 

I will omit the honourable habiliments, as robes of Hate, 
parliament robes, chaperons , and caps of date. Camden. 

Cha'pfain. adj. [from chap and fain.] Having the mouth 
Ihrunk. 

A chapfaln beaver loofely hanging by 
The cloven helm. Diyden's Juv.fat. i0. 

Cha'piter. n. f [chapiteau, Fr.] The upper part or capital ot 
a pillar. 

He overlaid your chapiters and your fillets with gold. 

Exodus, xxxvi. 30- 

Cha'plain. n.f. [capellanus, Latin.] He that performs divine 
* fervice in a chapel, and attends the king, or other perfon, tor 
the indruftian of him and his family, to read pray cr ^na 
preach. 

Wifhing me to permit 

John dc la Court, my chaplain , a choice hour. 

To hear from him a matter of fome moment. bmejp. 
Chat lain, away! thy priedhoodfaves thy life. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p-ff- 

A chief 
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A chief gnvernour can never fail of fome worthlefs illiterate 
chaplain, fond of a title and precedence. Swift. 

Cha'plainship. n.f [Warn chaplain.] 

1 . The office or bufinefs of a chaplain. 

2. The polleflion or revenue of a chapel. 

Chadless, adj. [from chap.] Without any flefh about the 


mou 


th. 


lOUUl. 

Now my lady Worm’s chaplefs , and knocked about the muz- 
zard with a fexton’s fpade. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Shut me nightly in a charnel-houfe. 

With reeky fhanks and yellow chaplefs bones. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Cha'plet. n.f. [chape let, Fr.] 

i. A garland or wreath to be worn about the head. 

Upon old hyems’ chin, and icy crown. 

An od’rous chaplet of fweet dimmer’s btids. 

Is, as in mockery, fet. Slakefp. MidJ'um. Night's Dream. 
I drangely long to know. 


Whether they nobler chaplets wear, 
Thofe that their midrefs’ fcorn did bear. 


Suckling. 


Or thofe that were us’d kindly. 

All the quire was grac’d 
With chaplets green, upon their foreheads plac’d. Dryden. 

The winding ivy chaplet to invade. 

And folded fern, that your fair forehead {hade. Dryden. 

They with joyful nimble wing, 

Flew dutifully back again. 

And made an humble chaplet for the king. Swift. 

2 . A dring of beads ufed in the Romilh church for keeping an 
account of the number rchearfed of pater noders and ave ma- 
rias. A different fort of chaplets is alfo ufed by the Mahome- 


tans. 
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3. [In architecture.] A little moulding carved into round beads, 
pearls, or olives. 

4. [In horfemanfliip.] A couple of ftirrup leathers, mounted 

each of them with a ftirrup, and joining at top in a fort of lea- 
ther buckle, which is called the head of the chaplet, by which 
they are fattened to the pummel of a faddle, after they have 
been adjufted to the length and bearing of the rider. They 
are made ufe of both to avoid the trouble of taking up or let- 
ting down the ftirrups, every time a perfon mounts on a diffe- 
rent horfe and (addle, and to fupply the want of academy fad- 
tiles, which have no ftirrups to them. Farrier’s Did?. 

A tuft of feathers on the peacock’s head. 
ha'pman. n.f [ccapman, Sax.] A cheapncr ; one that of- 
fers as a purchafer. 

Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do, 

Difpraifc the thing that you intend to buy. 

. Shakefp. Troilus and Crcffida. 

Yet have they fcCri the maps, and bought ’em too. 

And underftand ’em as rrtoft chapmen do. Ben. John/bn. 
There was a collection of certain rare manuferipts, exqui- 
littSly written in Arabiek ; thefe were upon fale to the Jefuits at 
Antwerp, liquourifti chapmen of fuch wares. Wotton. 

He dfefled two, and carried them to Samos, as the likelieft 
place for a chapman _ L'EJlrangc. 

1 heir chapmen they betray. 

Their {hops are dens; the buyer is their prey. Dryden 
Chaps, n f [trom chap.] J 

Is 'The mouth of a beaft of prey. 

So on the downs we fee 
A haften d hare from greedy greyhound go. 

And pail all hope, his chaps to fruftrate fo. Sidney 

Open your mouth; this will {hake your {baking, lean teU 
you, and that foundly ; you cannot tell who’s your friend • 
open your chaps again shakefp. 

1 heir whelps at home expcifl the promis’d food, ' 

And long to temper their dry chaps in blood. Dryden 
Ch A p- r Ufed 111 COntCmpt for thc m °uth of a man. 0 

Cha'pped. I porticip. pajf. [from to chap.] 

Like a table upon which you may run your finger without 
rubs, and your nail cannot find a joint; not horrid ‘ , u 
wrinkled, gaping or chapt. EetL j ohnfon > s fiffj' 

..... l Cooling ointment made, J d 

h.chon their lun-burnt cheeks and their chapt {kins they 

&r Fr - ***> i-?** ** 
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If thefe mighty men at chapter and verfe can cradi* 
no fenpture to overthrow our church ceremonS Km 'J™ 
take to produce feripture enough to warrant ^m b 
2. r rom hence comes the proverbial nhrafe /« ,! art 
ter; throughout ; to the end, ' ’ tndo f th ‘ chap. 
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7 lie abbot takes the advice and confent of his chapter , before 
he enters on any matters of importance. AddiJ'on on Italy. 

4. The place in which aflemblies of the clergy arc held. 

Though the canonical conftitution does not ftri&ly require it 

to be made in the cathedral, yet it matters not where it be made, 
cither in the choir or chapter houfe. Aylffe’s Parergon. 

5. 7’he place where delinquents receive difeipline and corre£!ion. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

6. A decretal epiftlc. Ayliffe's P arergon. 

Cha'ptrel. n.f. [probably from chapiter.] The capitals of pil- 
lars, or pillafters, which fupport arches, commonly called im- 
pofts. 

Let thc keyftone break without the arch, fo much as you 
project over the jaums with the chaptrcls. 

Mixon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Char, n.f [of uncertain derivation.] A fifh found only in 
Winander meer in Lancafhire. 

To Char. v. a. [See Charcoal.] To burn wood to a black 
cinder. 

Spraywood, in charring, parts frequently into various cracks. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

CHAR. n.f. [c yppe, work. Sax. Lye. It is derived by Skinner , 
either from charge , Fr. bufinefs, or cape, Sax. care, or keeren, 
Dutch, to fweep.J Work done by the day; alinglejob or 
talk. 

But a meer woman, and commanded 
By fuch poor pa{fion, as the maid that milks, 

And does the meandt chars. Shakejp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Harveft done, to char work did afpire; 

Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. Dryden. 

To Char. v. n. [from the noun.] To work at others houfes 
by the day, without being a hired fervant. 

Cha'r-woman. n.f [from char and woman.] A woman hired 
accidentally for odd work, of fingle days. 

Get three or four char-women to attend you conftantly in the 
kitchen, whom you pay only with the broken meat, a few 
coals, and all the cinders. Swift’s Directions to the Look. 

CHA RACTER, n f [character, Lat. x a i aK T ^f-] 

1. A mark; aftamp; a reprefentation. 

In outward alfo her refcmbling Icfs 
His image, who made both ; and left exprefling 
The character of that dominion oiv’n 
O’er other creatures. Farad, fe Lojl, b. viii. /. 542. 

2. A letter ufed in writing or printing. 

But his neat cookery ! f 

He cut our roots in characters. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

* h . e P ur P°‘C IS pcrfpicuoiis even as fubflance, 

Whofe groflhefs little characters fum up. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Creffda . 
it were much to be wilhed, that there were throughout the 
world but one fort of character for each letter, to exprefs it to 
the eye ; and that exa&ly proportioned to the natural alphabet 
formed in the mouth. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

3. i ne hand or manner of writing. 

I found the letter thrown in at the cafement of my clofet— 
You know the character to be your brother’s. Shak. King Lear. 

4 - A reprefentation of any man as to his perfohal qualities. 

ILach drew fair chaj'ocf ers^ yet none 
Of thefe they feign’d, excels theif own. Denham. 

5 - An account of any thing as good or bad. 

This fubterraneous paflage is much' mended, fince Seneca 
gave fo bad a character of it. La;, VJ 

6. The perfon with his aflcmblagc of qualities. * 

In a tragedy, or epick poem, the hero of the piece mull be ad- 

thcmultitude SoC 

7 ' No ht trot ' Partic “ ,ar ^ftitution of the mind ' 3 ‘ 

Nothing fo true as what you cnce let fall, 

o a , °ft women have no characters at all. p . 

*• Sr * P°* or office. 
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Shew me one fear character’^ a ■ „ :e fP- Hamlet. 

O Rolalind! 

And in their barks my thoughts I’ll Leaner. 

CharacterFstical. ) adj. [from chara"ttk 
ChaRacterTstick. 5 confiin.mc ri , ‘hat which 

peculiar properties of an/p° ° r m2rb " hc 

fuch, to Which yeU ha^enofvent^ l ° h3VC bce:i likcwir = 
rifick diftindtioij. 1 cntured to prefix 1 hat tbaraCie- 

4 I 


Woodward on FoffiU. 
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